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ABSTRACT 



Topics covered in these essays on testing in high 
school English are (1) the need for major literature tests to 
determine not factual recall but whether students are growing into 
rational and humane persons through their experiences with English; 
(2) the usefulness of pre-tests and re-tests, and the need to 
emphasize tests as a means of instruction; (3) the process of 
designing a minimum essentials test in English; (4) the need for 
departmental criteria to achieve consistency in testing methods and 
objectives; (5) the usefulness of an attitude scale to evaluate the 
changing personal reactions of students to literature; and (6) the 
usefulness of the essay test in teaching the Concept of literary 
analysis. (MF) 
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From Theories to Tools to Tests 

A Pre£ace 

Once upon a time, a few years ago to be fairly accurate, 
new and newly-rcviv^ Aeories about English and the teaching 
of English staged tiidding into the secondary curriculum from 
several small tributaries. S^^inmng teachers, fresh from a single 
course in sir actual lingmstics and older teachers, partially retreaded 
by a summer course or workshop, went abroad by two's and 
three's to see just how far they could go with a little knowledge 
about scanething new. 

But now there are signs of a flood. Well-financed curricul?:m 
study centers are giving considerable attention to creating, fieki 
testing, and revising new theories and new designs in the teadung 
of laagJiage, literature, and composition. As a result, new cou-ses 
of study are emerging. Armed with new directions and govern- 
ment funds, English msfitutes will spring up in many places 
across the nation this summer. 'Fhousnnds of teadiers will try 
to make a difference in 1965. 

New tools as yet mainly limited to .pioneering or transitional 
textbooks, teaching' machines, paperbacks in abundance, units and 
Kts of multi-level nuterials geared for individualized self-instruc- 
3nd mass media (j»imanly educational television, projection 
equipment for transparencies, and tapes for oral practices with 
language) -are becoming, familiar sights in a few schools. There 
is a shortage of tools to test theories, but here also the s^s 
point to more than a trickle. What marriages ■will take p?ace 
between publishers and computing centers or broadcasting com- 
pam^? What new tools will be devdoped and field tested at 
cumcultim study centers in the next few years? Will automation 
and mass media rel^[ate the printed page to a minor role in 
English dasses of tomorrow? 

We are witnessing the translation of fresh ideas into courses 
of study; we are even ush;:g a few tools which try these ideas and 
umts m our classrooms. But are we aware of the extent to which 
new theories and new tools pose new questions about evaluation? 
With the floodgates about to burst, wliat of the lag between 
theories and tools on one. hand and evduation on the other ? 

More: toting in English cannot be the solution. Students 
have already been tested too often on the same things, too often 
on insignificant or wrong things, and too often in ways that do 
not test. How can we move to dose the gap? 
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Omtributors to tliis special issue on testing suggest at lesst 
these four steps: 

1. Establish a good beginning by asking ■many good questions 
about testing in English. Testing in English must grow from the 
kinds of questions that have 1^ to advances in English. A few 
years ago a group of leaders in English asked the question ‘*What 
is English?* and put it at the head of their published list of “Basic 
Issu^ in the Teaching of English,” The members of this group 
didn't find any satisfying answers to this question, but they prob- 
al'fy helped to establish the current vogue of asking questions about 
English. Inductive inquiries are pointing to new taxonomies in 
language, literature, and rhetoric— even to ways of shaping new 
structures in content into new structures for teaching and learning. 
And DOW we find that we have not asked, “What is testing in 
English?* Evaluation is far behind the growing spirit and pace of 
cr^tion in English, but it can make a good start It has only to 
become something to ask questions about Mr. Hach and Miss 
Bremer offer a good start by asking some excellent qu^<^. 

2. Develop cooperatively rationale cmd criteria for teacher- 
made tests. Statements such as those listed by Miss Stapp*s de- 
partment grow from the kinds of questions raised by Mr. Hach 
and Miss Bremen To be of value to an English program, these 
^qnmts must be everyone's q-eation. Self-sufficient teachers 
in seff-suffident classrooms a^rt from each other in the same 
bmlding are anachronisms, knowing of no sequential program 
and creating none. 

One point not brought out in Miss Stapp's outline but known 
to this editor is that the teachers at MacArthur High School also 
work cooperativdy at scope and sequence in their testing program. 
Test items in language do not simply repeat from y^r to y<ar 
but increase in breadth, depth, and application. Itqns in litoa- 
ture increase in sophistication as studqits mature to higher con- 
ceptual levels. 

3* Experiment in test construction. Afraid of ''meandering 
in ma^ irio'tion** through “caverns meaqireless to man,** many 
English teachers have avoided experimental testing. In his article, 
Mr. Hach says, “If the emphasis in modem education is to be 
on altering behavior patterns, not on memory and. the acquisition 
of kriowledge per se, then our ma;jor tests in literature must be 
of the fype that requires pupils to use knowledge mid demonstrate 
their control ovq it. j^i^ Barker's article'" demonstrates in great 
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detail that such tests are possible. Miss Weber’s article dqnon- 
strates that wen attitudes can be tested if the teacher is 'willing 
to experiment ■with diflferent formats. 

4. Work hard and persistehtly at teacher-made tests. To state 
this point bluntly^ CTeativify must he mixed "with grit and 
sweat. Mr. CantraU’s article, though written in a delightful style 
and with a dry sen% of humor, does what is necessary to m^e 
tiiis iact dear. Working tc^ether in the way that Mr. Cantrall 
describe, English tesuhers should h<tye a better chance to produce 
good tests and to have thdr ^orts xecc^inized. 



W. H. Evans 



Improving Testing in English 

CtARENCE W. HaCH 
Chairman, English Department 
Evanston Township High School, Evanston, Illinois 

That pupHs tOfJzy are tested is a truism with which all of us 
will agree. But arc they tested well? A positive answer to that 
question is one all of us cannot readily pve. It’s the question, how- 
*^cr, with which we should concern ourselves because, as Floyd 
Rinker, executive director of the Commisnon cm English of the 
Coil^e Entrance Examination Board, says, "... an English teacher 
defines most sharply and most revealingly what he believes about 
English in the ex^ination questions he u^ for his students ” 

How many of us willing to be judged by the examinations 
we give? How many of us give major unit examinations or semes- 
ter or year-end examinations in which the emphasis is on memory 
processes and the acquisition of knowledge? About how many of 
us can it be said that most, if not all, of our essay ex amina tions 
primarily require repeating what we and, pupils in our classes have 
said or v/hat they have read? 

Of course there is a pl^e for tests requiring only recsdl of in- 
formation, but th^e is need for a shift of emphasis, particularl3'^ in 
unit or major examirr*tions, to those tests that stress the application 
of knowledge. Too many of us who were brought up on the older 
conception of education that placed primary emphasis upon memory 
processes and the acquisition of knowledge per se continue to prac- 
tice in our major tests the basic assumption that underlies that 
kind of leaming-^that acquired knowledge will, per se, transmit 
itself into apprppjti-ite action patterns. Those of us who have 
taught for a while know that such transfer doesn’t readily cxrcur, 
and we know, too, that such tests do not reflect a classroom in 
which true intellectual activity takes place. 

How mmiy major or final examinations in English are still 
of the type that ask for identification of characters in a play, for 
example, that ask for specific facts of the story, that require pupils 
to identify the characters who spoke certain lines or to identify the 
characters to whom the lines refer? All such questions are ap- 
propriate, of course, for certain purposes, but aren’t they more 
useful as quizzes during the study of a particular work? Don’t 
they serve as a test of how weU a pupil understands the facts of 
a literary work or, even more likely, of whether a pupil has actually 
read the work ? Should these factual questions be part of a major 
test? If a class has spent several weeks studying Macbeth, for 
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it Jikely to assume to nearly eveiy pupil ^ iden- 
characters and does know the story. For the final examina- 
ton on Macbeth shouldn't we do more than create an esgunination 
to IS more or less.a compilafipn of aJl the little quizzes we have 
^veq along the way? K we test %rti^ knowledge of the play at 
sh<^dn't we require pupils to u^ facts in meaningful situa- 
tions, jp ^scussicqs that ^al^ don't Require rehashing what has 
been said in class? Shouldn't we ask oufselv^ why we are tea<^- 
^.t^ play and create some questions that relate to an und^stand- 
ing of a. Macbeth or Lady Macbeth like i^racters in history^ or in 
roqterapor^ aflEMrs? SJ^uldn't we ask pupils to demonstrate 
^eu- power to read and interpret S^«pearcan lines with lines 
from the play th 4 t w^e not discussed in detail in class ? Shouldn't 
we^ask ]^pils to analyze the effectiveness of, the "Tomorrow" 
for example, eqpedally if we did not analyze It in detail 
iq cl^. ^ iVouldn't a tert involving the abilities requif^ to an^er 
toqu^ons suggested==be a power test, not a memory test per se, 
and refiect the land of emphasis that should probably be plac^ 
on teaching 

Major English t^ts today need to reflect the concept of ^u<a- 
fion that learning is the' proc^ of changiiig- behavior patterns. 
Oiir t^ts he^ to h^p. studrats to pblairi those types of bchJivior 
^mpeterides that arc? important in English. 

th^ coinpetend^ TOth Which we should be con- 
d:rae4 in-our majof testi^? Certainly^ most of us will agree tha t 
they indude-twb major abiUties--the p^ read and the power 
to write. The involve the well known trip^ with 

which English instroction should be ooncerndi -foday— ^langu^e, 
Iite,rature, and composition. Tnerdore major examinations in our 
•dibjects should reflect instruction in these areas. " 

fhe one area of our tnpod l^st tested is -language, 
except as language involves gnunmar and usage. V^e do give 
^ammar arid usage tests, more- often than not in fonns requiring 
pupils to underline a "correct" word or to fill in a blank. We do 
test pupils use ofgrammar arid usage in the com^sitions that they 
wnte. Beyond these two sitiiations, hov/ever,. few of us go be- 
cause we do little dsc about language in our classrooms^ Oh, yes, 
we may ask pupils to identify the figures of speech in a poem or 
a.prbse pass^e. but usually we don't even require the pupil to find 
m figurative langi%e. We ourselves, choose figures of speech, 
pftenrthose we haye already disdissed in class, and include tfiem 
Oqt of context, .asking only that ".they be identifidl as similes, met- 
aphors, pertonificatioris, and the lii:e. How much iriore of a test 
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it would be to require pupds themselves to locate the figures of 
speech and then to comment upon the contributions they make to 
fte poem or prose piece. Such a question would help pupils to 
develop both an understanding of the effectiveness of such language 
and an appreciation of it. 

Of course, the real test of a pupil*s ability to use language is to 
determine how well he can write. In his compositions we can check 
the correctness or appropriateness of items considered grammar 
or usage, the accuracy of his spelling, and the effectiveness of his 
diction. But we need to go beyond composition in language in- 
action and te^ng to give focus to the relationship between 
mction and tone, the ajipropriatertess of tone to a particular sub- 
ject and audience, the semantic implications of using an abstract 
word like jreedom rather than a concrete phrase like the right to 
vote or of using an emotionally laden word like rabble-rouser to 
a more denotative phrase such as believer in human rights. To test 
such matters of language, we, of course, must be concerned with 
such aspects in our teaching. 

How can we test such language -matters? There are various 
T/ays, but one is to give pupils unfamiliar poems, parts of poems, or 
prose passages with qiecific questions aimed to require pupils to 
Iwk at language. For example, suppose in a good tenth grade class, 
after stud^ng the denotative and connotative power of words in 
poetry, we wished to test how well pupils were able to apply what 
they had learned. We m.ight give them the poem "Marigold Penda- 
luiq,” by Dudley Poore, with these instructions: "Often a poem is 
written to create a mood, not state an explicit idea. Dudley Poore's 
"Marigold Pendulum” may be an example of this type! By e.x- 
ploring:some of the denotative and connotative meaning of some of 
the words Poore has used in this poem, write an essay of analysis 
in which you show how the poet achieved his results.” 

Such a test would really be an examination of a pupil's knowl- 
edge of denotative and connotative words per se, but it would also 
be a test of how well a pupil is able to apply what he knows about 
the i»wer of words and the effect that both denotative and con- 
notative words have in an entire poem. Such an exatrunatlon also 
has the advantage of requiring pupils to discuss a matter of lan- 
gu^e in context in relationship to other aspects of U>ngu.ige not 
specifically called for but nevertheless affecting the mood of this 
particular poem. No aspect of language can really be discussed 
in isolation from other aspects because of the interrelationships 
-that exist. Because this poem is not one studied in class, such an 
examination will not permit pupils to reiterate what the teacher 
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and- other pupfls have said about it. It is a test of knowledge 
and their ability to apply that knowledge in a new situation. If 
Ihqr can do well, thqr will have demonstrated their growth in the 
power to r^d a poem, at least in the aspect of language being 
tested. 

Of course, the natme of a test must be adapted to the ability 
levels of pupils, and the test cited could not very well be considered 
appropriate for lower ability classes. The same kind of tmder- 
standing about language and ability to read poetry, howevCT, are 
desirable for them. Kather th^ asking these pupils to find the 
draotative and cormotative words themselves arid writing an analy- 
tical essays we might choose another 1^ complicate p6^ and 
ask specific questions about certain words in it asking that they 
be identified as denotative or cormotative. We might very well 
ask what the mood of the poem is, how they know that this is the. 
mooa, .^d what e^ct these denotative and cormotative words have 
in cr^tin^ that mood.. W^e might ask whether the mood would 
be enhanced by one phrase rather than another or what effect on 
the tnood one phrase that we would substitute would have over 
the one actually used in tiie poem. 

To test the language of a prose piece, we rhight choose a para~ 
graph or two from a novel, essay, or biography that pupils have 
read and discussed in class but which th^r, of cour^, have not 
had an opportunity to an^yze completely for details of language. 
We might diopse, for example, the following passage from The 
Adventures of Huckleberry Finn, TL\x6^s description of the dying 
Boggs and the mob: “The crowd closed up around them, and 
shouldered and Jammed one another, with their ne^ str^ched, 
trying to see, and people on the inside trying to shove them back, 
and shoutingj ‘Back, back! give him air, give him air P . . . Well, 
pretty soon the whole town was there, squirming and scrounging 
and pushing and shoving to get at the window and have a look, 
but people that had places wouldriT give them up. . . . ” 

Depending on the ability level of pupils we are testing, we 
might ask one class, a better than average groups to discuss the 
two levels of the passage, not even telling them that one is pure 
objectivity in= the manner of a reporter and the other is Huck’s 
dis^st with animaldike people slavering for morbid sensation. 
With a less able group, we might ask specific questions about the 
passap to cause pupils to see that there are two levels in this 
descriptioni We might ask whether in^this passage Huck. expresses 
an opinion about the mpbvor suggests a ruction to tiie scene. We 
bfight then ask what Hucl{fs description, adds up to and whether 
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pupils think that Mark Twain chose his verbs deliberately and 
arranged them cumulatively purposefully to create a morbid 
sensation. 

Testing details of language as language is used should be an 
important part of English testing today, but it can’t be Intimately, 
of course, unless language is reaily taught as part of literature 
Md com^sition and as a distinct discipline, too. A modem Eng- 
lish curriculum will include grammar and usage, of course, hope- 
fully reflecting the effects of linguistics and a recognition of ievelr, 
of usage, but it will also include a study of words through etymol- 
ogy and semantics. It will involve a study of the history of language 
to develop an underst^ding and an appreciation of modem Ameri- 
can English. It will indude a study of- rhetoric. It will stress the 
inherent relationship of language to thought. likewise, a modem 
English testing program will reflect the study of these aspects of 
langu^e. Only as we teach these various parts of language will 
we help pupils to develop power with languages only as we test 
matters of language will we be able to ineasure growth in language. 

Major examinations in literature, too, need a differeiit em- 
pl^is from those most frequently given, as suggested earlier in 
tins artde by the reference to a test on Macbeth. Too often we 
still give final tests that are almost entirely factual. If they go 
beyond the factual at all, they probably indude a generalization 
that the teacher or someone else has made about the piece of litera- 
ture and ask that the pupils discuss it. Such a question on The 
Adventures of Huckleberry Finn might be: “During the course 
of the story The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn, Huck changed 
from a carefree boy to a thoughtful young adult. Mention three 
experiences he had and tell how each hdped him gain a better un- 
derstanding of life." 

This question, of course, deals with one of the significant 
aspdits of the novel, but certainly it is one that a teacher would 
develop iii detail a study of the novel. Should we, then, in a 
fjnal examinatioxi ask a question at a level that permits a pupil 
simply to repeat what he has heard us and his peers say? Perhaps 
a synthesis question like this is- appropriate, even necessary, in a 
low-ability class because it does require a pupil to rethink what he 
has heard and to orpnize his thoughts. Perhaps a question like 
this is even appropriate in a higher level class if it has not been 
answered previously in dass discussions. But shouldn’t a more 
able class have questions that require pupils to make their own 
generalizations about a literary work, to generalize from a work 
to its application to life, or to transfer a generalization into one’s 
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own l]^yior? Edward J. Gordon of Yale University wrote 
biillianily about these levels of testing in an artide "Levels of 
Teaching and Testing’* in the Sq>tember 1955 English Journal. 

If the emphasis in modem education is to be on altering be- 
havior patterns, not on memory and the acquisition of knowledge 
per se, then our imjor te.«ts in literatine must be of the type thaf 
r^uires pup^ to use knowle^e and demonstrate their control 
over it Our major tests in literature must hdp us to assess pupils’ 
^owth in readi^; they mud: help them to grow in interpreting 
literature and in appl 3 ^ knowledge of literature to life and their 
own behaviori and enjoy literature, to prefer a really good poqn 
to a poor one, to want to read, most of the time at least, novels 
and short stories that deal with the tmth of human experiences. 
The phrase "altering, behavior patterns” as a goal of modem 
education is not meant in the teaching of literature to be entirdy 
utilitarian or moralistic or didactic, of course, for literature is 
mportant, too, on a purdy esthetic level; 

A. literary qu^tion in which a pupil, must make his own gen- 
eralization concerning a phase of John Stdnbeck’s Pearl rsa^ 
be: "What did the pearl mean to Kano?” or "Should Kino, have 
accq>ted the pearl buy^’s price?” Botii of tiiese questions fonx 
a pupil to rethink various parts of tiie story and come to a dedsioh, 
ffie generdization, whidi he then must support Much more 
thought is required to ^dyer these questions than if we miswer 
them for the pupils and ask them to support tiie generalization we 
have givai. 

Occasionally we should go bqrond testing particuku- literary 
pieces to examilne pupils’ understaiiding of the art of literature to 
deterimne wheAer they can reo^^ize the difference between good 
and poor literature. Oiie question, appropriate in a ninth grade 
short doiy-unit, would be the foUpwing: “Below is tiie bLgirming 
of a short stoiy,-along with alteniatiye endings rriarked A, B, and 
C. Choose the ending which think shows the l^t development 
of the story arid Ust the reasoris why you chose it ” 

Such a qiiestion, of course, is a demanding one, since it re- 
quires pupils to know the characteristics of a good short story and 
to apply them in an analysis of three possible endings, From the; 
clues ill the endings they need to determine what probably happen- 
ed in the story itself in order to discuss logical development, a 
single effect, char^terizatiori, fdthfulness to reality^ and other 
asp^te of a^short story that they studied in comiection with the 
stories read in cl^s. But a question like this one provides the only 
way we have to help us determine whether a pupil rrally undCT- 
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stands short story technique sxcq)^ of course, to have him write 
a short story, which is of doubtful value for many of our pupils. 
A question like this one helps us to ascertain the literary percq)tive~ 
ne^ and taste of pupils and is far more valuable, considering our 
ultimate goals in literature, than specific questions on literary works 
in class. A question like this bne^ too, helps a pupil to apply 
knowledge and gives him satisfaction in using his minH Even 
lower ability classes enjoy working with questions like this one^. 
despite the higher intellectual processes involved. 

A test question even more demanding but which gets at the 
reahsm of literary characters is tliis one on Crifne and Punlshtnenf: 
""Dostbevslgr has been criticized for creating an ‘improbable" world 
in his novels. An atmo^here of near hysteria, a world peopled 
'With murderers, sadists, prostitutes, and masochists, may have its 
slKxi value, so the aj^gument runs, but is lacking in sufficient real- 
ism to engage our serious belief. Argue for or against the effective- 
of Dostoevs^s realism by a discussion of die plausibility of 
his characters. Limit your discussion to four characters."" 

Unless the literature we teach affects pupils" lives, it has been 
rather valueless. Of course, whether it does or not dqiends to a 
large extent wi the appropriateness of the selection in the first 
place and on bur teaching of it, but since testing is an int^ral 
part of teaching, or should be, our tests in literature should help 
pupils to s^ how they can generalize from a literary work and 
apply it to life. An exsunple of ffiis kind of evaluation would be 
such a question as ffiis one, used after a study of Death of A Sales- 
mm: “Arthur Miller says: ‘Tragedy arises when you are in the 
presence of a man who has mis^ accomplishing his job." He 
also says that ‘tragedy must arouse feelings of pity and fear," but 
it must also bring us ‘knowledge or enlightenment: knowle<%e of 
the right way of living in the world." Discus a'situation that you 
know abbut or that you have e3q>eri©Qced yourself, which may or 
may not have been ti^c in the above sense but from which ‘Imowl- 
edge or enlightenment" developed."" 

Edward Gordon in his ^de sugg^ts others, ^ch as this one 
appropriate for younger pupils : “Explain the meaning of the veil 
in ‘The Minister"s Black Veil." Qve some eixamples of a situation 
from your own experience which demonstrates the truth of the 
story."" 

The real test of how well we teach literature is, according to 
Mr. Gordon, whether a pupil"s understanding of literature carries 
over into his behavior. “This last is tested by observation of that 
behavior and is consequently the most difficult to evaluate,"" Mr. 
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Gordon reminds us. The one aspect of this level of testing that we 
CM have some insight into is what, if anything, students are read- 
ing on their own. *Tt is here,” Mr. Gordon says, “that we judge 
how much we are teaching riding " 

Testing pupils* ability in composition is, of course a continuous 
activity of all English teachers, for every time a pupil writes, we 
«e testmg“his abih^- to -wnte. Thc-difficuiLy'-Iiere'^iS 'tiiat^we'have 
^ways done more testing of writing than teaching of it, but that is 
another article. 

We probably can imps ove our testing of composition by giving 
a focus in many of the papers that we assigiL Too often we simply 
assign themes, unaware of the particular composition problems a 
pupil will face or at least not dp^ very much teach^ about the 
problems befordband. We usu^y v/ait xmtil a pupil has written 
a paper and f^'Ied to handle it properly before we tell him what 
he ought to lave done. By teaching a particular aspect of composi- 
tion, such as how to handle compari^n and contrast in one par- 
agraph or in a five-paragraph theme or how to develop a topic by 
definition and analogy, we can give focus to a writing technique, 
alert a pupil to a paiticu^ method, and then, by evaluating his 
paper for his success in haitdiing that method, help him to see that 
he has or has not ^cceeded. This method has the advantage, as 
far as the pupil is concerned, of enabling him to Imow what par- 
ticular composition skills he is being tested on in a particular paper. 
Pupils are more likely to learn how to write if we help them to 
focus on particular writing probleauj inherent in the paper that we 
assign. 



Testing aspects of language and literature is closely interrelated 
wth the testing of composition^ for when a pupil writes about 
langu^e or about literature, he is, of course, revealing his ability 
in witing, and though we will give emphasis in our ^luation to 
the primary purpose of a question on language or literature, we 
caimpt and should not ignore the form in which the answer is 
given. Thus, in a sense, we are always testing composition. Com- 
^sition is the medium that brings together the tripod of our sub- 
ject and makes it whole. 

Testing pur pupils is one of our important tasks — not to get 
grades but to help us tp determine whether pupils under our 
guidance and instruction are really growing in English, not in 
^eir knowledge about language, composition, or literature but 
in the effect thj?=^ their knowledge may have upon them as rational 
and humane per^ns. Our major examinations— unit, semester, 
year-enfemust, tho-efore, reflect this, emphasis. They must be 
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evidence tibat we recognize that knowledge consists largely of mak- 
ing analc^es, of sedng similarities, of dedudng prindples and laws, 
that knowle^e is general, tl^ statements of knowledge are con- 
cerned with the particular. 
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Qa Teaching and Testing 

Majiy G. Bkeuer 

EngUA Project^ XJmvernty High School Urhaui, lUhtois 

Do teadiers p^orm two functions when tfa^ teaxh and test or only 
one? If your answer to this question raises more question^ things 
are as thqr should be. For questions determine thdr own answers 
and raise further question^ and provide the unify of teaching anH 
testing. 

There is no dear rdaticn between our interest in teaching, or 
even our willingness to read students’ compositions, and our in- 
terest in testing and willingness to prq«re tests. Tru^ there are 
some teachers who find testing their special pleasure, who become 
deq)ly absorb^ in phraseolc^y and standard deviations, but to 
most of us this pleasure is inexplicable and we write tests only with 
full exerdse of whatever strength our characters possess. One 
reasonable Justification for this willingness is that a good teadier 
is supposed to lead and encourage his students, not Judge diem. To 
encourage students for a term and then come down upon them with 
an evaluation seems dishonest, seems to place us in a false position. 

Another reason may be that uncomfortable as playing two roles 
may make us, we are really fairly happy to play the second, but 
do it badly. We want to evaluate students, but we don’t think 
that our evaluations are significant. Tests, hy this argument, are 
merdy an expedient motivational deyice, a threat we can hold 
over students to make them Icam an(^ inddentally, to inform the 
teacher of how well they have done so. While the former attitude 
toward tests is more edifying, the latter is more utilitarian, and 
more pervasive. Tests discipline die student and inform his teach- 
er. Whatever other reasons a teacher may have for testing, the 
pr^ures of teaching in a school require him to have that one, and 
it is not cxdting. 

There is no doubt that tests disdpline.students and insduct 
teachers, but I must suggest that thqr do more. Por in a number 
of senses, some not at all obvious, tests also discipline teaches and 
instruct students. Just as classes do. To remember this fact is to 
fed less traitorous in writing tests, whether pre-tests or re-tests. 

W^T Tests Do 

For the purpose of this discussion, pre-tests vnU. be any tests, 
whether at the banning of a school year or at the beginning of a 
single unit, which attempt to discover how much the student al- 
ready knows about the subjects the dass will discuss. Tht re-test, 
for a year or a unit, attempts to discover how much the student 
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has leanKd since tbc pre-te^ Ideally, the pre-test and re-test 
should correspond. What ■die pre-test asks ahouf^ the re-test should 
also asic about. What the pre-test emphasizes the rcrtest should 
also emphasize. Since there are no faimlae rasae in high school 
dassrooms, it make s sense to find:out what students think before 
we start toching. It mans that we teach those students (I be- 
lieve that is what Dew<y wanted us to do), that we:eliniinate need- 
las effo^ and that both -we and our students have the.satisfa^on 
of sedng improvement. It. is both workable and motivational, as 
w^ have found in usii^ the pattern in the Ei^lish Project Cer- 
tainly tbtte is 1^ difficulty in devising^a; pre-test on a novel, to 
be t^ra after the studmts have.read the book and before tlky dis- 
cuss it, dan-in writing one ontan area like semantics, where stu- 
dents are:un£amiliar vrathtteiminology and tte test must.teadi some 
terms. The difficulties, however, are not insiumountable. 

Qne of the difficulties has be«m rewarding, and this is the point: 
I>re-teste (Ukipline teuhers l^ma them decide what they -want 
to. teach. Without such preaure, teachers fall into the halnt of 
saying things like, "I am goii^g to teach TAe Bridge of San Luis 
Rsy” surely, one. of. die world's least informative kinds of stater 
mats. Such declarations are: not confined to teachers, for there 
^sts whole currici^^ consisting of .nothing .but 

h^. Whai^ what, are we. going 'to. teadi sdioiit,. threu^, or 
with The Briige-of San Luis ReyT Ttot is the que^on teachers, 
mu^ answer and tfae ahswer th^ must state when .they t^ 
teadung^. Another kind of uninformative statdnent is often heard, 
typffii^ jn the.new tcadierfs j^sur^ "This unit will teach 

love, of portry;” Both typ^ are veiy -vague ^d very frequent 
Thdr vagueness, Tam epnyuK^, accounts Tor 
dering ofEclassrp^'t^ For wluchvof^us haau't a^^ cxr 

plaint his own purpose to hirnsdf in somccsudi .tenris'and "wouiid 
up sjpendirg thrte wee^ ia dass op a noyd because the r^ht 
dungs scun^w weroi't. teought gut tfe first wtek— the one 
wedethe job, sh<Mdd have t^em 

I cannot hgn^y daun that prcrtesting makes teachers into 
marvels of ^dfency, nor ^ I pue that ^ddicy is a -wgrthy 
goal in, Wlwt I .do know is, that sitting doi^ and ■wri ting 
a prcrtest m^es a tether dedde. what he' -wwts, to do in very 
ednerde tdms ^d that ffie: infludice of this exerdte on what 
happens in daa^is higMy-beUefic^ It;is.:a pdidul disripHne^ but 
valuable. 

There is a second land of di^pline involved in writing te^.. 

Everyone:lgiows;fhat’Some questionsabout.atb^c are rimplymore 
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investing than others. It seems safe to assume that no teacher 
dehberately sets out to bore himself and his students, but writing 
a test makes the teacher decide (in advance of mid-class inspira- 
tions, which are less frequent than we might like to think) just 
what the interesting questions are and how students are likely to 
answer Aem. This means eliminating the trivial questions and 
recognizing that since no one teaches Great Expectations in order 
that students should carry away the name of Pip's great love, 
there's little point in asld^ about it on a test The teacher might, 
however, choose as a minor objective that students should under- 
stand the complexities of the relationship between Pip and Estella, 
which is a good area for a question, but not yet either an interest- 
ii^ or an uninteresting one. “What is the relationship between 
Pip and i^ella?” is the lazy man's ivay out It is not only an 
uninteresting question, but a bad question besides, since it invites 
the student to take the la^ student's way out and summarize the 
plot The appearance of such a question on a test means that the 
teacher has some sense of where the interesting questions li^ but 
he hasn't yet found them, probably because he hasn't thought out 
the relationship between Pip and Estella. It is easy, but silly, to 
assume that students are going to be miraculously dear about ques- 
tions on which teachers arc thoroughly muddled.- The teacher who 
straightens out his own thinking will discover better questions, 
more interestii^ berause they are doser to the heart of the subject: 
How would Pip's life have been different if he hadn't met EsteUa? 
V/hidi ending accords better with Estella's character? What does 
the fact that Estella was Magwteh's daughter show about Pip's 
dreams? It is, admittedly, painful to struggle from the obvious 
questions to the interesting areas, to the interesting questions about 
these areas. The benefit is that the teacher discovers the interesting 
questions and in discovering them begins to find out what he is 
teaching. 

The questions we ask on a pre-test on Great Expectations 
should correspond to questions on the re-test. Making up those cor- 
responding questions involve a further disdpline. If the tests are 
multiple-choice tests, there is yet another, that of dedding how 
students are most likely to go astray, since a multiple choice test 
must provide students with choices they are actually likely to make. 
Deciding what wrong choices students are likely to make is a dis- 
dpline in itself. It means we have to know our students, know Ae 

way their minds work a fascinating and difficult investigation in 
itself. 

I think that by this time it should be dear where the pain comes 
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from in making^ up g(x>d tests^ and I must take up the second jort 
of ihy contention: that tests mstruct students. There are both ap- 
parent and not-so-appai-ent ways in which this is true. Tests show 
studaits the kinds of things they ought to study. Certain kinds 
of tests can be arranged so that they operate like writing sequences 
and develop definite skills, the skills required for one test being 
repeated and expanded in the next. The less apparent instructive 
functions of tests arise not so much because of the nature of the 
subject or the nahure of the course, but because of the nature of 
questioning. 

Teaching and Quktioning 

Questions are the study of language, language, being what an 
English class is about. The questions include : How do we com- 
municate? What patterns are there in our communications ? What 
is ‘meaning’*? What lands of meaning do -we find in conversation, 
in poems, in stories, plays, novels? What do human patterns of 
ccmmumcatiGn reveal about the nature Of human beings? Ques- 
tionslike these are what the serious student of language attempts to 
answer when he studies kuiguage. Hig^h scdiool students being not 
entirdy competent or serious students Of language, the teacher of 
English leads his students to ask these questions by asking them 
other qu^ons: Is the word “apple” the same as a real apple? 
How are the words *‘apple/’“boy’ and “idea” alike? What pat- 
terns are there in-the words of “Twas Brillig”? W’^hat determines 
the minings of the word“fence”? What is the meaning of My 
Antonia f Oi Hatnletf And sincc each class hour cannot contain 
all- of these qu^tions, each class contains an order of questions: Is 
the word “apple” the ^e as a real apple? Is the word “fish”- the 
.same as a real fish? Where is the connection between the word and 
the thing ? Why do wense ‘ apple” and “fish” instead of “pomme” 
and poi^n’’? The questions for any given hour are. comparatively 
limited, but they I^d to the larger questions of a unit, and those 
questions, in turn, have to do with qu^^tions so fundamental that 
men seeni^to-hayeJ^n.concerned with them as long as they haye 
been, conscious of their use of language. It is not only with 
Great Expectations that Ihe most interesting questions are the most 
basic. 

I must note, and it. is not simply in passing, that the answers^ 
to the questions we ask are not fixed for all time. Students have 
something to contribute by their answers as well as something to 
l^m by being questioned. I suppose that if the answers were 
ri^dly fixed; we would say that the order of questions was the 
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teac^r s method and the .arswers were the lesson’s content That 
would make teaching a much, more orderly procedure than it in 
tect IS, but It would also make it a great deal less worthwhile. As 
thn^s are we continuaUy learn that the answers are bound a&jo- 
lutely to the way we ask the questions, so we must say that content 
and meth(^ are one. This means that the responsibility of forming 
and orderly our questions is an exceedingly heavy one. 

Most significant for the attitude we should take toward testing 
for the reasons why tests instruct students, is the fact that the 
students and their answers are as much a unity as are the lesson’s 
method and content Every answer a student gives is part of the 
whole complex— a not necessarily consistent complex— of his atti- 
tudes to^rd himself and the world. The student who says that 
we use apple’ rather than "pomme” because the Angles and 
baxons got together and established the word— and I have heard 
a student say just that— is operating from an entirely different 
^t of attitudes than the student who says that we use "apple” 
Mcause Ox convention. The student who says that Estdia inspired 
Eip to make something worthwhde of himself is operating from 
an. entirdy different set of attitudes than the student who says 
^t Ertella was part of Pip’s ddusions. Less immediatdy obvious 
IS the fart that two studehts who say that English usage is con- 
ventional may really be saying very different things. A student 
may not und^stand what he is saying, or may be saying it only 
^use he ftinks the teacher wants him to, or simply mean some- 
thing very different by "convention” than the teacher does. There 
are infimte possibilities or, more precsidy, as many possibflit'es at 
^y pven time as there are students. Each student speaks not 
•just for that question at that moment, but from his character his- 
tory, and other contexts. No answer is self-sufficient. We find 
out more about the attitudes producing an answer by listening 
to other things a student has to say and by asking him more 
questions, but at any angle moment the attitudes which produced 
the answer are largely hidden from us and may be hidden from 
the student himself. The teacher sees only the part of the iceberg 
above water, and the student may not even be seeing that. This 
IS no less true on a test than it is in an ordinary class period. 

teacher also sees a part of the student’s attitudes that he 
would never^ see if he did not ask the question, which might not 
exist if he did not ask the question, since every question to some 
extent determines its own answer. If we ask, "V/hat is the cause 
of rain?*’ the person who answers, though he has some latitude 
among kinds of causes, must not talk as though each rainfall was 
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a happy accident. Similarly, we can- ask> **What is the purpose 
of teachings English or **Does teaching- English have a purpose ?** 
or **What social (or intellectual, or political, etc., etc.) aim does 
the t^diing, of English further?’* In some sense, these questions 
are alike, but each limits the kinds of possible answers, in a different 
way. Tl^ detennining effect of the que^on is no 1^ on an 
eiramination than anywhere else. But it would be a mistake to 
ffiink of this fact as a limitation. It is part of the power of ques- 
tions, (and their peculiar power has been recognized from tiie time 
of Socrates to that of X^rol.Kennicptt in\3fitiMi StTCci and^beyond) 
that by shaping the possibilities they force us to reanange our 
thinking and search out appropriate parts of the attitudes we 
already posses in ord^ to answer at aU. And it might never 
haye occurred to lis before that either the qti^tion or its* answer 
existed. 

There is still something vaguely repulsive about tiie fact that 
questions partly detennine angers.. We have the feeling tliat we 
want to find out what .tiie students tiiink on; their oym, y/itiiout 
our intervention. Wc:all faiow, however> that .ti^e is no ;pQ^ible 
lyay of di^yenng what studrate vdt^t ^kmg^^A 
tions. This is partly because ^dento don’t know how to tell us 
wtet they think arid don’t teow what we might be inter^ted in 
fc^wmg, but it is even more dpe to Ac to that students often 
don’t .what ffi thinjc They ^e hke everyone dse in that 
tii^ Jearn their-o^ views, their pptentiaUties 

<^efly through que^ons, whether the teacher asis them or tiiey 
^k them^ves. Qu^tipns deterrnme ani^efs, but there is no 
other way tp get aiiswcrs. It is a to we have tp live with. 
Angers produce more questipris, and tiiat is another fact we have 
to live wth {dways. 

It is this determining powCT of questions which m^^ tests 
so tonictive for ^dents and teachers alike and makes the con- 
stru^oh .Md answerir^ of questions a part; of the .continuing edu- 
cation of .bofli. Questionjs on te^ bp^te m the same y^y as 
questions in dass. Ndlher Idnd'ceases to be a ques^ at SK-week 
intervals or lo^ its interest over the summer. This fact m^es 
tests “filial” than we ordinarily imagine, but it also makes 
them I«s foreign to the cooperative t^hing-Ieaming prcxress of 
the cla^rpbm. It means that teaching and testing are as much k\ 
iiDity as are method and content or the student ahd- his answers. J 

In: this view, constructing tests is as significant a teaching ' 
function as pfepanng fpr a cto. This view of testing is the result 
of a particular view of teaching. But that is as it must be. 



Work in Progress 

William Cantrall 

English Teacher, Lyons Township High School, La Grange, Illinois 

Gantrall describes dramaticciny the throes and rewards that 
can result from a cooperative effort to plan, design, writ^ and 
analyze a minimum essentials test in English. Principal contributors 
to the test were Josephine Allen, Frank Bacon, Dorothy Black- 
ledg^ Mr. Qmtrall, Patricia Goodmon, Dolores Huegli, Aldo 
Mungai (department chairman), Jerry Parslqr, Ralph Rausch 
(department chairman at South Campus), Louise Sheppard, and 
Bernice Zimmernian. 

The idea for a minimum essentials test in English, cooking at 
Lyons Towmship High School for ten years, began to crystallize 
in the spring of 1962. (Gaining approval and funds for a month- 
long summer curriculum workshop, the English department di- 
rected five teachers, representing all grade levels, to prepare a 
four-year scope and sequence in grammar, usage, and mechanics; 
a curriculum g^de ; and, if possible, a minimum essentials program. 

Preliminary meetings exposed the uncertainty of the group 
members as to the views they were representing. Accordingly, 
tliej- appealed to their ^lleagues in the department for giass-roots 
advi-:e, ultimately compiling a massive questionnaire, which w^ 
loyally answered. On a visit to Evanston Township High School, 
the^ group derived particular encouragement from an account of 
a similar venture. Meanwhile, the department chairman at Lyons 
accumulated pyi-amids of curriculum guides, standardized tests, 
language texts, and professional writing on curriculiun and testing. 

The major task that summer of threshing out and setting down 
scope and sequence for grammar, usage, punctuation, capifediza- 
tion, and sj^lling soon proved to be the best possible preliminary 
for cooperative t^t construction. For, in outlining the way to bet- 
ter teaching, this d^laration of intentions also included what should 
be t^ted. Just as important, the group members concomitantly had 
learned to synthesize their ideas and their efforts. 

Innocently happy that a whole week remained, the group 
started the coffee and their discussion of the now capitalized Mini- 
mum Esseiitials Test. (After a slow percolation, at least one of 
the objects of .concern became heated and flavorful. Whenever it 
threatened to becorne bitter, the group started over on new 
grounds.) Finely, adopting parliamentary procedure — ^with mo- 
tions, seconds, and voting— the group resolved that the test would 
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be given to sophomores, that the purpose of the test would, be to 
improve learning, and that the students would be tested for 
mastery. Mastery Yfzs even blessed with a group definii. m. 

]^ng discussions followed to ^lect and weight areas to test: 
Capitalization, ten points ; punctuation, fifteen points j recpg^nizing 
structures, fifty points; usage, fifty points; spelling, twenty-five 
points.^ The group reluctantly settled for an obj^tive t^t; but it 
couldn t be a guess test.^* Ambitious for their students, the group 
proposed a test of significant length and' thorough' coverage. 

As soon as basic purposes were establish^, group working 
methods developed. Although work was di'vided accordmg to tal- 
ent, knowledge,-Md sometimes the flip of a coin, the group collabo- 
raited ^^d interact^ continu^iy. To begin the first step, a 
(^pitaliration and punctuation tes^ one member surveyed the cur- 
riculum guide and recommended important principles for testing. 
Aftcr^ selecting irpm his recommendations, the g^oup asked him 
to v/rite a coherent anecdote as &e yehide for tiiis part of the test. 
"Vi^eh he finish^ the first draft, a second member critidzed it A 
tWfd m^ber ditidzed the: n^ draft. Eveiypne "toold" the third 
version, wWle searched for ambiguiti^, and joined in polishing 
syntax Md style. 

After arguing over the difficulty arid the importance of reoog- 
nizieg ^ 3 mtacti(^ structures, .^the ^oup gave considerable space to 
identifying the kinds mid factions of phhi^, clauses, and sen- 
terices. After the group dedded on format, one member wrote 
itenis wlfich . another rriember' revieweeL Thdi eve^one read mid. 
di^.ssed. them' together, rejdrting ^me as too difficult in vocabu- 
lary oi" phrasing for sophomorw. One aim was to avoid testing 
for s^eer reading skill or intelligence. Many items were rewritten, 
CTiticized, and. further revised. 

As its s^ond step, the group decided to select the 150 "mini- 
mum i^sent^s ofe usage” by checking through the oimculum guide 
together. Then two niembers composed fifty sratences,. dich of 
which had to include three separjyte points. Other members re- 
dewed these, ^nterices and rewrote ^rne- of them; 

^ The: spelling t^t, the third phase, was a model of compromise. 
Initial views called variously for m exquisite sample of twenty 
words; for the cabalistic seventh, and ^veriteenth word in each; of 
severity weekly lists, for a list of "spelling demons,” for a test of 
spelling rules, and for no test at all. One member scanned the 
lists for orie hundred words which illustrated spelling principles. 
A second member sorted the words into groups of four, picked 
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a likely test word in each group, and composed its misspelling. 
Eve^one agreed that the items looked as handsome as those in 
famihar standardized tests. 

G)mposmg dear and condse directions for all parts of the test 
brought out the finest group effort After a good deal of careful 
^tii^ and ediffUg, the group tried out several drafts of the 
directions on ivilhng passers-by. A mere quizzical look often 
promptdl fm*ther revision. 

Though time and pay ran out, several members doggedlv saw 
the one form of fte test thi-ough mimeographing and wrote r^om- 
mendations for its u^ Additional forms were postponed until a 
proposed trid ruii. Months later, feeling rather like old soldiers 
at a veterans* picnic^ the group gathered to hear the reaction of the 
schooFs administrative coundl. The council not only approved the 
recommendations for a trial run but also suggested that two forms 
be administered. 

Sudd^y back in action, each of four test authors “duplicated” 
his part of the test over a weekend. For recognition of structures, 
fifty new yet hauntingly familiar sentences were cut to pattern. For 
^pitali^tion ^d punctuation, a familiar, often breezy anecdote 
stood in for its formal counterpart. One hundred more sentences 
were culled from the master list with no hope of matching the first 
set. Since preliminary testing had already located some obviously 
ea^, (fifficiilt, and ambiguous questions, the usage section v/as actu- 
ally rewritten and matched item by item. 

When the test of 150 items was given in April, 1963, for study 
and advisory purposes, the medians of the two forms fell eight 
points apart. In September, 1963, a new five-member committee, 
with one holdover as chairman, took responsibility for the minimum 
essentials test and program. An examination of answer sheets 
showed that many of the average students had run out of time or 
had resorted to guessing. The committee decided to shorten the 
t^ in all parts, especially in recognition of structures. A differen- 
tial analysis of each item compared the answers of the highest 
scorers with those of the lowest. Eadi part was then matdied for 
item difficulty and differentiation. Some items which were too 
difficult or too ea^ or which failed to discriminate between good 
and poor snidents were throvra out Other items were switched 
from one form to the other. Also some items on whidi teachers had 
commented were revi^d. 

The committee found that the spelling sections were least alike: 
the levd of ^fficulty was erratic; good power of discrimination 
was evident in only eight of the fiffy items, and the committee 
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owjldn’t deduce wlgr even those ^ht were good. Thus warned, 
^ group started over. One member reanalyzed the complete list 
for spellmg principles and produced matching lists of about fifty 
words each. He then dittoed a trial test with half of the words 
mi^Ued. A j^or teacher gave it to his classes. Analysis showed 
only rae consistency— students recognized correct spelling five 
tunes better than ^rrect A second trial test was made with a 
paired correct and incorrect spelling of each word, and another jun- 
ior class played i^ea pig. Results were tabulat^ and two forms, 
which matched in content and diflkulty, were prenared* in the 
previous, summer, three “strangers to the tesf ' e^ted good copies 
of each form. Three teachers proofread the mimeographed master, 
xhen three teachers took** each form, reconciled their answers, 
and prepared a master answer sheet. 

In April, 19W, all sophomores took the test A control group 
both foi^. Each student in the R^^ular, Superior, or Honors 
English sccboos^ who failed this test was required to take a 
mrty-lKiur m^eup cour% in the summer or dur in g his j nni nr year. 
Te^ers received item: analyses for their da^. 

Soon somebody wnU make new t^ulations, new corrdations, 
new midyses. A group of teacl^s will make more revisions mid 
more fonm. Other tests are shaping up, and it is hopc^ that their 
shapcre will have had training in curriculum and test construction. 
Especially it is hoped that each group is compatibly affgressive* 
the politely ^cte are poor test makers. * 



Thttc three secfioDs coDtaiiied. 78 peroent of the sof^K>iiK)re& 



Criteria for Teacher-Macle Tests 

Helen Stapp 

Chairman^ English Department, MacArthur High School, Decatur, Illinois 

Engl^ departments work toward consistency in the presentation of 
I^glish; tfagr need also to work for the derelopment of common 
^ Md quaKties in the tests that they give their pupils. The 
English teachers at MacArthur High School I»ve work«i out 
^ t^ether ^es that they follow in planning the content of a test 

of a umt just taugh^ - constructing the actual tes4 and administering 
the- test 

1. Reviewing unit aims and objectives. The teacher’s first step in 
planniiig a unit test is to list the basic concepts that are included 
in the unit Just taught 

2. Determining content and emphasis. The teacher reviews his 
aims and emphases, being suit that the items in the test vwU 
cover adequatdy the material he has been teaching and will 
str^ the q>«3al parts that he has stressed in dass. Important 
topes within a umt should be included several times within a 
test; those of lesser importance, once or twice only. If material 
not in the text has been assigned to all,_that should have a part 
TO thatstudents vrill come to realize that reference material has 
importance. 

3. Deciding what can be tested and what types of tests to use. This 
can be done best by examining a taxonomy or breakdown of 
possibilities such as the following; 

a. Testing for knowledge. Some of the items in a test will call 
fOi knowledge; knowledge of terminology, such as verse 
terms; knowledge of spedfic facts; knowl^ge of conven- 
tions, including educated usage; knowledge of classifications, 
as the types of literature. 

b. Testing for understanding. Some items include translation, 
TOch as making literal statements from figures of speech; 
interpretation, giving the thoughts of the whole poem or 
stoiy ; -and extension of the idea in a story, novel, or play. 

a Testify for application of facts and generalisations. Tests in 
English language belong in this group, whether the student 
completes the context of sentences given bj* the teacher, 
coniposes sentences from words and groups of words pro- 
vided, or writes sentences of his own. Tests in literature 
can ask students to relate central ideas to everyday living, 
d. Testing the ability to analyze. Tests can ask for reasons for 
events in a literary work. Tests can also ask for an analysis 
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of a work as representative of a period. Analysis can be 
require in the ability to see relationships, such as the rela- 
tionship of a work to other representative pieces of a period 
or succeeding periods. 

e. Testing for original, creative thinking. If a test is given to 
students of varying abilities, the various discussion ques- 
tions can require difierent levels of thinking, even different 
typ^ of thinking. Rewriting a story from a different point 
of view or discussing how the ending of a novd would have 
been changed if a certain incident within the novel had 
ended differently calls for creativity and reveals the students* 
understanding of the selection. 

f. Testing for critical- thinking. Students may be asked to find 
examples of valid and false reasoning in a series of para- 
graphs. A comparison of two poems on the same topic may 
call for discriniination. 

4. Taking precdutums. The following might prevent grief for 

both teacher and students : 

a. Avoiding value judgments. Questions demanding value 
judgments generally elicit superficial answers. Only a group 
of good thinkers who have had much class experience in 
evaluation should be asked such questions; they would be 
expected to organize their replies well and to show depth 
of thinking. “I like ‘The !^nsom of Red Chief best because 
it has lots of humor in it,** is of little value to the student 
or to the one who is judging his paper. 

b. Using various zypes of questions, some objective and some 
essay. Objective test scores will often give students a differ- 
ent ranldng from the rank obtained through essay test 
scores. Objective items at the banning of a test may en- 
able slow starters to go more easily into essay topics later. 

c. Varying the level of difficulty. Just as some questions should 
challenge the brightest, so some should let even the poorest 
students have success. Objective items should proceed from 
easiest to most difficult. 

d. Being clear and specific. With all students, but especially 
with students of slower comprehension, the teacher should 
include such specific directions that the student has no dOubt 
as to what he is to do. ‘T didn*t understand what you 
wanted us to do,** if said by several students when tests are 
returned, is an indication that the test was not carefully 
worded. With students in the lowest quartile, test results 
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will be better if the teacher guides the students in the amount 
they are to write, as '‘Give five reasons why ...” “Write a 
paragraph telling . ...” All key words such as analyze, 
sutntnofize, compare, confrasL^ould mean the same to the ■' 
students as to the teacher. 

e. Ghnng students some leeway. A student who faces questions 
at the b^inning of a test that he cannot jinswer (but should 
answer) often feels panic build up within him. If given a 
choice of questions, he may, aft^ selecting questions which 
he fe^ confident he can answer, come back to some of the 
first items and answer them competently. 

5. Settv^ standards for grading. The last task in constructing a 
test is to set up a standard for grading. What values do the 
various items have? Since this is a test in English, how much 
should the students be penalized for errors in form? 

6. Establishing positive attitudes. During their entire high school 
career, students should- be led to understand that there is no 
honor in getting through a test first, but there is honor in 
writing a well-organized paper whidi has been done accuratdy 
and completdy. Students" attitudes toward tests are based on 
their previous, experiences with teds. If their teachers during 
all four (or three) yem-s of lugh sdiool are conscientious in 
their planning of tests, ddllful in them constructing of tests, and 
fdr in thdr adniinistration of tests, dudents will come to r^d 
teds not as a d>edal kmd of tormoit but as a chance to show 
what thw have leam^ and are able to apply. 
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The Attitude Scale in Literature 



Maecia Webee 

English Teacher, Pontiac High School, Pontiac, Illinois 



Though the use of an attitude scales Mrs. Weber discovered some 
Aings about her students* appredation and understanding of diama 
that she did not discover through objective tests. The attitude scal^ 

*e conclude^ deserves more attention as an English tes^ for it can 
help the teacher to identify and evaluate tiie dunging personal re- 
actions of students to literature as thqr mature in literary apprecia- 
tion and taste. 

When an Enghsh t^er plans a unit of study for high school 
students, he is guided not only by certain s^^nents of knowledge 
which he wishes to conv^ but by certain attitudes which he 
■^rahes to modify. When he Md his students complete the unit, 
the teaser is confronted with the problem of testing the students 
on attitudes as weU as on knowledge. It is probable that the 
teacher will find that the solution to the problem of testing for 
a^tud^ cannot be found in the administration of objective tests 
^ subject matter or subjective "essay*' tests of student opinion. 
Possibly, a teacher-made scale which would state the various as- 

pe<^ of ^dents* attitudes toward the work studied comes closer 
to a solution. 

In a recent ciqieriment in teaching drama to ninth grade 
students,? the writer devised and administered an attitude scale 
which att^pted to me^re aspects of student appreciation after 
the students had.read and studied plays. The scale was, of course, 
^t the only test given, but it revealed information which the 
wiiter would not have gained from the more traditional tests. 

Because the writer felt ^ a te^er she could not know un- 
erringly the various problems that students in the ninth grade 
customarily encounter in the reading of plays, not to mention the 
various attitudes that iiiiith grade students might have as they 
weigh the values and problems of reading plays, the writer cir- 
culated among students in classes other than her own a question- 
naire consisting of two open-ended qu^tions. The questions 
asked simply: "What do you like about reading plays? What 
do you dislike about reading plays?” From the students' re- 
sponses she devised an attitude sc^e of approximately 30 items. 

Examples of the items found in that attitude scale are as 
follows : 



Caparison of Two Methods of Teaching Drama in 
the xlmth \rrade. Unpublished M. A. thesis University of Illinois 1964 . 
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The names of the characters are given before the characters 
spealc 

1. This is confusing; to me. 

2. This is somewhat confusing to me. 

-1 This has no e£Fect. 

4. This aids me. 

5. This aids me greatljr. 

Plays can aid the reader in solving his own prohiems. 

1. never 

2. almost never 

3. sometimes 

4. fairly often 

5. very often 

The reader feds he must fim'sh the play in one sitting (feds 
that he cant put it aside until he has read the whole play). 

1. not at ail 

2. almost neva: 

3. occasionally 

4. mudi of tile time 

5. almost always 

Each of the 30 items was stated positivdy, if possible, as a 
TOmpIete sentOTce. The 1—5 choices were worded as uniformly 
as possible. However, as the examples show," it was necessary 
to change the wording somewhat so that the choices ihade sense 
as responses to each statement. The scale of 1—5 choices was a 
continuum designed so that for all items the “1” answer indi- 
cated that to the studrat certain thii^s rdating to the reading 
of plays were confusing or without value, whereas the “5” an- 
swer indicated that die student behevM that certain things were 
an aid by enhancing his understanding. These directions were 
given: There are no right or wrong answers, so your answers 

will in no iray affect your grade in the course. Your responses 
will simply indicate how strong your feelings are about the var- 
ious items.” The students were instructed to drcle 1, 2, 3, 4, 
or 5 to raster their feelings about each statement 

To aid further understanding, the writer provided the students 
wth a sample item just prior to administering the attitude scale. 
The students theii b^n the attitude scale and responded to each 
statement Ydien all students- had completed all items, the writer 
collected the forms. Because the writer wanted the students to 
be as frank as possiblei she did not ask that the students sign 
thdr names to their papers. 

The t^her-made attitude scale is relatively new and little 
used by those who teach English. Because its value as a test 



